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*.* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 

Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The American Experiment and its Consequences 





By Monsieur Frédéric Jenny, 
Financial Editor of Le Temps 


F we would form a detached judgment respecting the vast 
] experiment which the United States Government have 
embarked upon during the past nine months we must keep 
steadily before us the aim in view. That aim was defined by 
Mr. Roosevelt when first he decided to abandon the gold stan- 
dard ; it was reiterated in his broadcast speech of October 22nd. 
We can thus confirm that, ever since the inception of the 
eriment, the aim has not changed ; it is, in fact, to raise the 
price-level in the United States. 

Now why do the Government wish, and cost what it may, 
to raise the price-level? And why, in pursuit of this pre- 
dominant aim, do they show no hesitation in overthrowing the 
monetary, economic, and financial conditions of the country ? 
Simply because, during the period of prosperity which pre- 
ceded the crisis, the whole economic system, industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural, had fallen heavily into debt, and that 
load of debt became increasingly crushing in effect as prices 
progressively fell and the purchasing power of money corre- 
spondin ly rose. 

he dollars of to-day,” declared President Roosevelt last 
spring, “‘ are no longer the same as the debtors borrowed.” 
Indeed, the intrinsic worth of the dollar, calculated“in pur- 
chasing power, had increased to such an extent that most 
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debtors were literally unable to repay their creditors in a 
currency so appreciated in value. e result was that agri- 
culture and industry had to a large extent become insolvent, and 
the immediate reaction was a breakdown of the banking system. 
Then, as habitually happens, the extent of the mischief was 
revealed to people at home and abroad by failures of the Banks. 
The memory of the general moratorium that President Roosevelt 
had to decree so soon as he came into power is too fresh to make 
it necessary to dwell upon the catastrophic nature of these 
Bank failures. 

It is not our present purpose to retrace the history of the 
evolution which resulted in this imbroglio. None the less we 
must recall that, even if the World War and its immediate 
consequences are manifestly the root cause of the dispari 
between production and consumption which provoked the f 
in prices, and particularly in agricultural prices, this disparity 
was prolonged and markedly accentuated by those abuses of 
credit which, during the post-war period, gave to American 
products artificial and erroneous outlets. These abuses are 
directly responsible for the enormous volume of debt incurred, 
in other words for the very difficulties which resulted in an 
impasse. For it is beyond question that, if the sum total of 
indebtedness had been reasonable, the temporary or the lasting 
introduction of a lower price-level in the United States would 
have met with no grave and insuperable obstacle. 

The extent to which over-lending is responsible for the 
course of events on the other side of the Atlantic was not 
grasped in the United States during the critical years 1931 and 
1932, and this lack of appreciation similarly contributed to 
make the position worse. Had the responsible authorities 
realized that the danger point was in the enormous burden of 
debts they would doubtless not have sought with such blindfold 
obstinacy a remedy in inflation. If inflation had succeeded it 
would have added new debts to old ones; but, indeed, it could 
not succeed inasmuch as, credit having already been ruined, 
no Bank of standing was concerned to make fresh advances to 
undertakings incapable of meeting existing commitments. By 
persisting in this error the United States lost valuable time 
during which the position went from bad to worse. Maybe, 
energetic and timely remedies might have modified the course 
of events. But now all this is but a matter of retrospective 
interest. 
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Given the length to which matters had gone when President 
Roosevelt came into power, it was impossible to overcome the 
difficulties, which had become acute, -—— by liquidating the 
past in one way or another. And this liquidation could be 
carried out in two ways only: either by allowing all the 
insolvent undertakings and debtors to become bankrupt; or 
by substituting for this vast number of individual failures a 
national failure to be realized by a radical devaluation of the 
currency. 

From the moral point of view the first solution—if one can 
term such extreme measures solutions—would assuredly have 
been preferable. But one must take into consideration the fact 
that the number of undertakings thus condemned to go under 
was such that economic depression, already so widespread, 
would have assumed alarming and incalculable proportions. 
Fresh millions of unemployed would have swollen the ranks of 
the 13 or 14 millions already existing, and one can well under- 
stand that President Roosevelt should have recoiled before such 
an eventuality, which might have had the most dangerous 
social repercussions. 

No doubt, moreover, monetary depreciation was not 
fraught with the same gravity in the United States as in the 
older States of Europe, which during many generations have 
accumulated savings invested largely in Government loans and 
other fixed interest-bearing securities. The great majority of 
Americans have their gaze steadily turned to the future; they 
certainly preferred to make a clean slate of the past which had 
become unbearable, rather than run the risk of the prolonged 
penitence which measures of deflation would have entailed. 
Admittedly, the partial cancellation, for the benefit of the 
borrowers, of debts amounting to more than $130,000,000,000 
(£26,700,000,000 at par) imposes a heavy sacrifice upon the 
creditors. But we must not lose sight of the fact that these 
creditors, largely composed of companies or corporations, were 
already convinced that if the dollar were maintained at its old 
level the greater part of the debts owing to them would have 
been wholly lost. The fall in the value of the currency gives 
them some hope that they will recover at least a part. 

It is, then, the second course, that of the depreciation of 
the dollar, which the United States Government have chosen. 
It is the reason why the gold standard was abandoned last 
April. This decision, we repeat, was taken in order to raise 
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prices and thereby lessen the burden of debts. From the 
outset it gave to the American experiment the nature of an 
experiment essentially monetary. 


A few days after the dollar had ceased to be a gold currency, 
Congress invested the President with large monetary powers. 
It authorized him to create $3,000,000,000 in paper and to 
modify the metal currency by the introduction of silver. Above 
all, it authorized him to reduce the gold content of the dollar 
by 50 per cent. On their part, the Government did not 
conceal their wish to raise wholesale prices to the level of 
1926; and as, since that date, the fall in wholesale prices 
had reached about 4o per cent., the fulfilment of this wish 
implied—other things being equal—a corresponding depre- 
ciation of 40 per cent. in the currency. It amounted to a 
two-fold sentence against the dollar: on the one hand, the 
executive power announces its intention to amputate the 
ys. value of the currency by 40 per cent. ; on the other 

and, Congress gives to the executive power carte blanche to 
Carry out this operation and, in case of need, to depreciate the 
currency by 50 per cent. Thus, from the very first it was clear 
that, barring accidents, the level of the new currency would be 
established between 40 per cent. and 50 per cent. of the gold 
value of the old dollar. 

Such a prospect, officially announced, could not fail to 
launch a widespread outburst of speculations—speculations for 
a fall in the dollar and a rise in raw materials, aiming either at 
gains based on price movements, or at the accumulation of 
stocks before the rise had been accomplished, or, again, at a 
flight from the dollar. It was an easy matter for the Adminis- 
tration to sever the currency from a gold basis and to bring 
about a fall in the dollar in the international market. It was a 
far more difficult thing to guide the speculations which had thus 
been let loose in accordance with the aims of the new policy. 

And so it came about, after an initial period of buoyancy, 
that results responded very imperfectly with those aims. 
Whilst the prices of products of a speculative character with an 
international market rose quicker than the dollar fell, other 
products followed suit but slowly. Whilst speculators and 
industrialists anxious to reconstitute their stocks rushed to 
procure raw materials, the consumer scarcely increased his 
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purchases of manufactured articles. Wages remained stationary 
and unemployment only decreased slightly. The purchasing 
power of the — did not increase proportionately to the 
rise in prices. this led to unrest and threatened to bring 
about a fresh glut of markets, fresh over-production, and fresh 
difficulties, 

Then the idea took shape of combating the difficulties by a 

igorous control of all economic life, more especially of industry. 
us was opened the second stage of the American experiment, 
which started immediately after President Roosevelt had 
notified to the London Economic Conference his refusal to 
stabilize even on a provisional basis. (Parenthetically it may 
be said that this refusal was quite intelligible to those who 
placed themselves at the point of view, explained above, of the 
United States Government, whose policy was still far from 
having given the desired results.) 

During this second stage monetary problems were tempo- 
rarily eclipsed by economic and social problems. It might 
even be thought that the whole character of the American 
experiment had changed. All the efforts of the Administration 
were henceforth directed to correct by control the natural play, 
which was deemed ineffective, of economic laws. Thus a vast 

stem of State intervention was organized upon lines markedly 
akin to Socialist theories. We do not wish to enter here into a 
detailed study of the countless measures adopted in pursuance 
of this idea, since they primarily concern the internal economic 
conditions of the United States, and we shall confine ourselves 
to bringing out their general characteristics. 
t did the United States Government wish to do? 
They wished, in the first place, so to augment the consuming 
power of the masses that it should progress step by step with 
the rise in the selling prices of commodities; and this they 
wished to bring about in such a manner that the rise in 
commodity prices should not merely preclude a diminution in 
the purchasing power of the people, but even be compatible 
with an increase in that purchasing power. Similarly, the 
Government wished—though this aim partially overlaps the 
first one—to expedite the re-employment of workers and thus 
lessen the scourge of unemployment. Finally, the Government 
wished, for reasons which are partly political, so to control 
affairs that agriculture should be clearly more favoured than 
industry, in other words so to guide events that the rise in 
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prices of agricultural products should be quicker than in prices 
of industrial products, that the “ dollar of the farmer " should 
have a higher value than that of industry and commerce. 
This implied a complete redistribution of the profits earned by 
the various sections of national activity; it implied likewise 
a systematic struggle against that very speculation which had 
imprudently been encouraged by the first monetary measures 
of the Government—a speculation with consequences which 
later on appeared to be in conflict with the national interests as 
conceived by President Roosevelt. 

The manifold measures undertaken by virtue of the 
N.R.A.; the codes imposed upon industrial undertakings ; 
the credits contemplated for vast public works; the various 
steps decreed in favour of agriculturalists—all this mass of 
innovations was inspired by the same preoccupations. To 
reduce unemployment the Administration compelled the 
factories to reduce hours of work. And at the same time to 
increase the purchasing power of the masses it required an 
increase in the wages of workmen and clerks notwithstanding 
reduced hours of work, and fixed minima below which the 
future wage level was not to be allowed to drop. With the 
same aim in view the Administration insisted that employers 
of industry, whose costs of production had just been heavily 
increased, should only raise very slightly the selling prices of 
their commodities, and consequently that those employers 
should consent to reduce, and at times to wipe out, their margin 
of profit. It decided to embark upon an expenditure of 
thousands of millions of dollars for carrying out public works 
to help to diminish the army of unemployed. At the same 
time the agriculturalists were required to reduce their crops ; 
but it was agreed to indemnify them by actual grants, payable 
by means of taxes raised at the time of the first sale of their 
products. It was furthermore decided to repurchase, by means 
of bonds guaranteed by the State, more than 2,000,000,000 
dollars (£410,000,000) of agricultural mortgages and to reduce 
the rate of interest upon such mortgages. Finally, the Govern- 
ment issued injunctions to the various industries to grou 
themselves into veritable corporations, and to comply wi 
regulations drawn up in “ codes of loyal co-operation ” which 
abruptly ruled out all individualism and competition. 

All this sounds perfect in theory. In practice it is quite 
a different affair. A control such as has been put into force 
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in the United States presupposes a State which is not merely 
omnipotent but omniscient. Now, whatever the illusions of 
the “ Brain Trust,” the possibilities of the State do not go 
these lengths. The State can fix prices and wages, depreciate 
the currency, impose a 35 or 40 hours’ week, wage war on 
competition and speculation. It cannot condemn industry to 
work gratis or at a loss; nor can it force the Banks to finance 
undertakings handicapped by such a control, unless it takes 
over the Banks, as it attempted unsuccessfully to do by means 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; nor can it compel 
the consumer to purchase at a fixed price more goods than he 
requires; nor can it anticipate the infinitely varying needs and 
desires of the public and direct production accordingly ; nor 
replace by a small number of brains, even of supermen of 
intelligence, the flexible and experienced intelligence of the 
whole body of producers and merchants, whose knowledge has 
been forged in contact with daily realities. But here 1s the 
whole case against State control, the brother of collectivism, 
an exposure of a process which would carry us too far if we 
were to dwell upon it. The logic of facts, sooner or later, 
may be trusted to disillusion the inhabitants across the Atlantic, 
and to unseal their closed eyelids. 

Besides all this the first results of this essay in controlled 
economy have not been brilliant. The number of unemployed 
has, it is true, been reduced by 2 or 3 millions as a result of 
public works and the reduction of hours of work in industry 
and commerce. But once the effects of the boom of June and 
July had been exhausted and favourable seasonal influences 
had ceased to operate economic activity began to flag, whilst 
the enforcement of the codes raised countless disputes, either 
between employers of industry and the N.R.A., or between the 
employers and their workmen, the disputes with the latter 
induced mainly by the increased power of trade unions which 
the new experiment created. (Previously the power of the 
trade unions had been relatively insignificant in the United 
States, but a consequence of the new experiment has been that 
members of the American Federation of Labour increased 
from 2,500,000 in 1932 to Over 4,000,000 now.) 

Simultaneously monetary factors, rather neglected since 
July, began to reassert themselves and showed that they really 
dominated the situation. Twice, after having fallen to about 
16 francs, the dollar recovered to over 18 francs. The first 
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occasion was due to rumours of impending stabilization which 
the United States Government for some time abstained from 
contradicting. The second occasion was after the abrupt 
departure of Germany from the Disarmament Conference and 
the League of Nations—an incident which provoked anxiety as 
to the political situation on the Continent of Europe and thus 
entailed a temporary reflux of capital to the United States. 

This firmness of the dollar accentuated in the United 
States the fall in prices, especially agricultural, to which 
reference has already been made, and has caused marked 
discontent amongst the farming classes. They demanded, 
under a threat of refusing to sell their produce to the towns, 
that the Administration should no longer dilly-dally with the 
promised rise in agricultural prices, and that it should be 
brought about by means of inflation, since there had been a 
failure on the part of the Government to carry it out by other 
means. And so, once again, the President was subjected to the 
pressure of the partisans of inflation, who had already, last 
April, incited him to precipitate the abandonment of the gold 
standard. This fact is worth emphasizing, for it is very 
significant: the State having undertaken to direct economic 
affairs, the large body of producers not only believes that the 
State can give them satisfaction, but that it must do so, and so 
the Administration is shoved by the force of public opinion 
down the slippery slope where it so imprudently stepped. 

On this occasion again President Roosevelt resisted. But, 
as in April, he determined to control and depreciate the 
currency so as to evade the pressure for inflation. He announced 
this determination in his speech of October 22nd, which opened 
a third stage in the American experiment—a stage in which the 
monetary aspect of the experiment comes again into the 
foreground. 


The resounding Presidential speech of October 22nd is 
still fresh in the memory of all ; it is therefore superfluous to 
recall it in detail. In many quarters it was said that here was 
yet another Roosevelt experiment. But in point of fact it is 
always the same experiment which goes on. It is merely that 
some of the means are new in order to arrive at the desired 
result. First of all the President explained, as he had already 
done in April, that he wished to raise prices to the extent 
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required to make the burden of internal debts again bearable ; 
and he added that the level then reached by prices in general 
and agricultural prices in particular could not yet be deemed 
sufficiently high. He accordingly considered it essential to 
withdraw the dollar from external influences and to under- 
take to control it; we shall presently see how. Secondly, 
President Roosevelt declared that his ultimate aim, so soon as 
prices were sufficiently high—in other words, the dollar suf- 
ficiently low—was to establish a dollar which, for a generation, 
would retain a stable purchasing power. It is precisely what he 
had already said in the memorable communication which he 
addressed to the American Delegation at the London Economic 
Conference last July. Therefore, in substance, no change 
whatsoever. 

Before we pass on to refer to the new methods of control 
adopted to accentuate the depreciation of the dollar, which is 
intended to bring about a rise of prices in America, let us say 
a word or two about this stability of purchasing power, which 
is the ultimate aim of the President. e objective is to stabilize 
the dollar not in relation to the international standard of gold, 
but in relation to internal prices. This presupposes, for instance, 
that the gold content of the dollar would be altered from time 
to time so as to compensate the upward or downward move- 
ments of the average price-level. We have already had occasion, 
in the June issue of Ltoyps BANK MOoNTHLY Review (see 
Page 225) to analyse this conception of the stability of prices, 
a conception which embodies the most extreme and rash 
expression of the theory of controlled currency. From a practical 
standpoint it is easy to appreciate how the frequent alteration 
of the gold content of the currency would afford an ever fresh 
stimulus to the most undesirable form of speculation, and that 
the upshot would be shocks and disturbances in the exchange 
market such as would be utterly incompatible with a sense of 
monetary security, and therefore incompatible with a return to 
the normal functioning of international exchanges. This leads 
us to conclude that, once the dollar has fallen far enough for 
the Washington authorities and once they deem the moment 
come for stabilization, they will subsequently show a marked 
hesitation to alter again, in either direction, the level decided 
upon. The balance of probabilities is that, once this decision 
has been reached, the date of true stabilization, that is to say, 
of stabilization in relation to gold, will not be very far 
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distant. It accordingly seems unnecessary for us to dwell at 
length on the idea of creating in future a ‘‘ commodity dollar ” 
or “‘ managed currency,” whose elasticity would allow the 
Americans to be blinded in regard to the inevitable fluctuations 
- prices, which, after all, are but the inevitable reflex of economic 
aws. 

Having said so much, let us come to the technical measures 
whereby the American Administration, after the speech of 
October 22nd and in conformity with the directions issued by 
the President, has applied itself to depreciate the dollar. These 
measures are simple. They consist, on the one hand, in the 
ee of an official price at which the R.F.C. purchases 
freshly mined gold from the American mines and, on the other 
hand, in the purchase, by the same public body, of gold abroad. 
At the outset President Roosevelt had wished to confine his 
operations to the United States. But it soon became apparent 
that the mere fixing of a price for the slender quantities of gold 
mined in the United States had no effect whatever on the 
international exchange market and that the dollar there became 
even firmer whilst the American authorities were seeking to 
depreciate it by raising the price of gold. So it was necessary 
to complete the new control by operations abroad, which 
actually started towards the beginning of November. These 
operations never assumed large dimensions, but they had the 
effect of bringing back the dollar rapidly to the levels corre- 
sponding to the prices of gold fixed at Washington, and even 
temporarily below. One can accordingly say that the pressure 
brought to bear on the exchange value of the dollar proved 
effective. 

The facile success thus achieved on the exchange market 
was in the logical order of things. Nothing, indeed, was easier 
than to influence the balance of supply and demand of dollars 
in the direction desired by the United States Government. The 
visible commercial balance of the United States now only 
exhibits insignificant surpluses ; moreover, it is questionable 
if such surpluses are at the moment carried out by the purchase 
of dollars, for it is probable that many American exporters are 
waiting to transfer home the profits on their sales until 
Washington deems the fall in the dollar sufficient. The — 
debts owing to America remain, it is true, considerable, but the 
debtors who nowadays meet their commitments are very few 
and far between. Thus the asset side of the balance of payments 
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to the United States is substantially reduced, whilst the 
liabilities are heavily increased by speculative sales and the 
flight of American capital. Such being the case, a Government 
which already exercises, by virtue of its general policy, a strong 
psychological pressure on the currency, is manifestly not com- 
pelled to carry out very large operations on the international 
market in order to accentuate the fall in the value of the dollar. 
All that is required is that it should intervene to the extent 
necessary to impress the world with its real wish to depreciate 
the currency. 

In point of fact the dollar was quick to respond to this 
overnmental desire, and even to fall below the level indicated 
y the internal price of gold in the United States. And there 

is some reason to think that this accelerated depreciation did 
not meet with unqualified satisfaction at Washington. The 
truth is that it was accompanied by certain disturbing 
phenomena, such as an increased exodus of capital from the 
United States and an appreciable fall in the Public Funds, in 
other words by symptoms pretty indicative of a flight from the 
dollar. The Administration, having taken alarm, then attempted 
to check the depreciation of the dollar by maintaining, par- 
ticularly between November 14th and 20th, and again after 
November 22nd, the price of gold unchanged. 


Here we would call attention to some very striking contra- 
dictions in the monetary policy of President Roosevelt. One 
of such contradictions has already been indicated. After having 
launched a formidable outburst of speculation against the 
dollar, both abroad and at home, by going off the gold standard 
and affirming his wish to bring about a depreciation, the 
President complained of the effects of this speculation and 
sought to combat it by economic measures. Then, on October 
22nd, he yet again announced to the world that he was going to 
depreciate the dollar still further, thus reawakening speculation 
which had somewhat abated in the preceding weeks. 

_Yet another contradiction: The United States Adminis- 
tration, by openly and systematically favouring the depreciation 
of the currency, allows the American capitalist, and especially 
those who have invested their money in Federal Bonds or other 
similar securities, to foresee that the intrinsic value of their 
capital will be progressively diminished by the depreciation of 
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the dollar. And yet this very Administration expresses astonish- 
ment and anxiety when capital thus threatened leaves the 
United States or when bondholders sell their paper coupons to 
reinvest in stable security. That attitude of the Administration 
is neither logical nor reasonable : for it is not justified in com- 
plaining of a flight from the dollar when it has provoked and 
encouraged it almost officially. The adventure entered upon 
by the United States Government involved evident risks, and 
one is frankly surprised to note that the authors of the i- 
— do not seem to have allowed for them in the slightest 
egree. 
And here is a final contradiction, linked up, however, with 
the earlier ones. Up to now, as we have seen, President 
Roosevelt has resisted the partisans of inflation. He even 
accomplishes the impossible to evade inflation, for he seemingly 
fears—and he is by no means mistaken in his apprehension— 
that he may be swamped by events if he once gets involved in 
this dangerous network. None the less, the very anxiety to 
escape the pressure of those who ask him to have recourse to 
inflation leads him to follow a policy of systematic destruction 
of the currency which leads up to the very catastrophe which 
he dreads. Just when it is necessary to renew a large pro- 
rtion of the Government Loans about to expire, and to 
rrow in addition the necessary sums to meet the current 
needs of the Treasury, at the very moment, moreover, when 
the recovery plan foreshadows forthwith a total expenditure of 
more than fifteen thousand million dollars (£3,080,000,000), 
approximating to two-thirds of the existing Federal Debt, the 
authorities deliberately weaken public credit by progressively 
undermining the dollar. How, in such a pass, can public loans 
be subscribed ? How can it be avoided that the requirements 
of the State, thoughtlessly swollen at a time so fraught with 
disturbance, should not in the last resort be met by the issue 
of paper money? Truth to tell, one is simply befogged in the 
midst of tendencies and aspirations so contradictory and so 
conflicting. 

Let us admit that we well appreciate the preoccupations of 
those who guide public affairs in the United States. On the 
one hand, they wish to raise prices by manipulating the currency 
and, on the other hand, to avoid the slippery slope of inflation, 
which is closely linked with the flight from the dollar. For once 
on this slope it might become difficult to stop. It might perhaps 
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have been possible to reconcile both aims; but the matter 
should have been set about very differently. Instead of 
allowing the dollar to depreciate slowly, and thus distil, drop 
by drop, the poison of mistrust in the public mind, the right 
course would have been to estimate approximately the currency 
level at which the burden of debts could be carried without 
disaster, and then at a stroke reduce the gold value of the 
dollar to the required level. By such a procedure the Adminis- 
tration would have avoided giving daily nourishment to a form 
of speculation whereof the dangers were far from being ignored, 
and the flight of capital and the sale of public funds would 
have been reduced to a minimum. Public confidence would 
have been less shaken, for, given the large gold reserves in the 
United States, nobody would have questioned the ability of 
the Government to maintain the fresh level of the dollar thus 
determined. In presence of a fait accompli everyone, or nearly 
everyone, would have taken up a definite position. The 
State could have borrowed without insuperable difficulty and, 
inasmuch as the volume of private credits would, by the mere 
fact of the monetary amputation, have been reduced to more 
modest proportions, an expansion of such credits by inflation 
would have become legitimate. It would likewise have become 
possible. For if, as we have seen, it was manifestly impossible 
to ask the Banks, as President Roosevelt did, to increase their 
advances with the prospect of seeing the value of such loaned 
money depreciate week by week with the dollar, it would, on 
the other hand, have been wholly logical, with a devalued but 
stable currency, that the necessary capital, to bring about a trade 
recovery and adapt the means of payment to the diminished 
value of the aaa. should be furnished by Bank advances 
rather than by inflation in the strict sense of the term. 

This was apparently considered too simple by the “‘ Brain 
Trust ’” which counsels the President. These men, of intelli- 
gence no doubt superior yet wholly theoretical, considered un- 
worthy of themselves a method which did not include their 
daily control of the currency and of economic life. Their 
ambition was to dominate events, to bend economic laws to 
their wills and to the sapient plans of recovery elaborated by 
their intelligence. It is not doing them any injustice to say 
that they were somewhat lacking in modesty. Transgressing 
by undue confidence in the power of men, and in their own 
power in particular, they wholly failed to grasp the great lesson 
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of humility which, after all, is to be found for the leaders of 
economic activity in the world crisis, and particularly in the 
American crisis. Similarly the generous illusions which are at 
the basis of the N.R.A., and in general the experience of con- 
trolled economy inaugurated last summer, show that these 
same men, in their juvenile ardour, have deliberately ignored 
the lessons of the past. Forgetting, voluntarily no doubt, that 
personal interest has always been the essential force which has 
propelled the material activity of society towards progress, they 
sought to cast aside this powerful incentive and to replace it by 
the duty and the goodwill of each individual to contribute 
towards the public weal. They wholly overlooked the fact that 
individualism and competition, nowadays denounced almost as 
crimes against the nation, have yielded to humanity its most 
manifest material well-being and, by a continual lowering of 
prices and the adaptation of manufactures to the needs and 
preferences of the public throughout the whole course of the 
past century, have increased output and stimulated industrial 
progress. All this accomplishment has been momentarily 
labelled amongst “‘ outworn fetishes’ whereof President 
Roosevelt spoke last July. 

Nevertheless, we shall be careful not to show an excessive 
pessimism. America is a young country, full of resource and 
zest. She has experienced, after an unheard-of prosperity, a 
depression without precedent. She has never wished to admit 
that the present crisis was at bottom but the reaction provoked 
by the antecedent effervescence, which was occasioned by an 
over-estimate of the power of consumption of the world and a 
debauch of overlending, and that the effervescence itself was 
unhealthy and artificial. To escape from the depression she 
wished to try some new thing, and get out of the rut. We 
= aptly compare what is now taking place to a youthful 


y. 

From this malady America will not die. The day when 
the present errors are realized the reaction will be cruel, but 
there will still be sufficient wealth available to allow of a fresh 
prosperity—more rational than that of the post-war period— 
enough gold to assure the stability and solidity of the new 
dollar, whatever it may be, and enough capital will reappear to 
render possible a recovery in public credit. The only question, 
and it is an important one, which presses for an answer is 
how long the present convulsions will last, and what will be 
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the extent of damage which they will occasion before the real 
recovery takes place ? 


In our judgment the devaluation of the currency, in the 
almost desperate position of the United States last spring, was 
inevitable. That the exchange value of the dollar should end 
by being lowered by the Government so far as is desired does 
not seem a subject of doubt, since the central authorities can 
always, if they wish, depreciate the national currency. More- 
over, the result desired in this respect since the outset is now 
not far from being attained. 

Will it be as easy to check the fall of the dollar as it was 
to provoke it? In the present position of affairs it seems that 
the reply can be in the affirmative. The pressure upon the 
United States currency is mainly psychological. It will cease 
to operate from the moment that the Government announces 
the decision to stop the fall. Then the requisite technical 
elements of defence will not be wanting. Uncovered bears of 
the dollar—and one knows how numerous they are—will wish 
to liquidate their engagements. The whole, or a large propor- 
tion of the capital exported will be probably repatriated. Thus 
the balance of payments will become largely favourable to 
the United States, and pretty considerable quantities of gold 
may, on this account, accumulate at New York. 

It could not be otherwise unless the country were entangled 
in the network of inflation, and this destructive process had 
gone so far that confidence could not be restored by the 
mere announcement that the Government had decided to 
check the fall in exchange. Furthermore, even in this extreme 
case, the authorities would still have control over the last, and 
powerful, means of defence afforded by the 4,000,000,000 
dollars (valued at par; equals £820,000,000) or more of gold 
accumulated in the United States. A part could be sold on the 
international market to establish a balance between the supply 
and demand of dollars. All clearly would depend upon the 
degree of rot which had been reached. 

The upshot is that the Government can arrest the slide in 
the exchange more easily if its stoppage is decided upon with 
promptitude. By undermining each day a little more the 
credit of the State and the confidence of capitalists, as has been 
done recently, the risk is being run of rendering the situation 
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more difficult, so that when the Government really does wish 
to intervene their action may be less effective than it otherwise 
would have been. If the Government wish to confine the losses 
to a minimum, they should not long delay to act as we have 
indicated above ; that is to say, fix once for all the limit of the 
dollar as low as they consider necessary, adjust the price of 
gold to this level, and publicly declare that they will adhere 
to it. To re-establish confidence it is in effect indispensable to 
have done with uncertainty. 


The dollar having fallen on the international market the 
next thing is to ascertain whether the American internal price 
level will rise in a corresponding degree. Such a rise in 
prices, in presence of a devaluation of the currency, is a logical 
phenomenon; we may therefore affirm, a priori, that it will 
take place. (It would not be admissible to draw a contrary 
conclusion from the case of Great Britain. If internal prices 
remained relatively stable there, although the currency had lost 
a third of its gold value, the chief reasons were (1) that these 
prices were in 1931 higher than the world level and (2) that the 
fall in the pound sterling coincided with a sharp fall in inter- 
national commodity prices.) 

Nevertheless the rise in prices will, owing to tariff obstacles, 
perhaps not be as rapid as the Americans would desire. 
If we reduce exchanges of commodities between the 
United States and foreign countries to their most simple 
expression, the phenomenon of intercommunicating containers, 
where liquid finds a common level, is at present only acting 
very imperfectly. Moreover in regard to certain products 
there exist large stocks, and their absorption will more 
or less difficult and, for a certain period, will depress prices. 

Even this relative slowness in fe adeneaiion of prices is also 
normal. It would be childish to believe that the results of 
the monetary policy inaugurated by President Roosevelt can 
be obtained from one day to another, as if by a waft of the 
magician’s wand. In order to emerge from so profound a 
crisis as that which existed at the beginning of 1933 in American 
economic conditions there must inevitably be a disagreeable 
transition period, and this even if recourse be had to the facile 
remedy of a devaluation of the currency. The Americans 
must therefore arm themselves with a little patience, a virtue 
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of which up to now they have given but little evidence. In 
this respect also the policy, which consists in slowly and pro- 
gressively depreciating the dollar, is a bad one; as results 
never are—and never can be—immediate such a policy has the 
drawback that it may lead too far a Government which is 
acting under the pressure of impatient public opinion and tends 
to become alarmed if the measures adopted do not at once 
have the desired effect. 

The day when prices correspond with the exchange 
value of the dollar, President Roosevelt will have attained the 
first object of his monetary policy; the internal debts thus 
lessened will have ceased to overwhelm economic conditions in 
the United States. There will then remain the problem of the 
restoration of equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption, and this restoration will only be really fruitful and 
will only reduce unemployment and permit of a fresh impetus 
being given to trade if it is the result of a progressive develop- 
ment of consumption and not of a systematic restriction of 
production. Of all the problems raised by the American 
experiment this one will no doubt be the most difficult to grapple 
with, as it is also the most im t. This restoration 
appears to be a much more formidable problem at the present 
time because the essay in managed economy, half State, half 
Socialist, of the N.R.A.—with its arbitrary interference and 
the grave assault which it is making upon the credit of private 
undertakings—threatens to complicate matters in a marked 
degree. Will this essay in State intervention long survive the 
restoration of a stable currency? As in these troublous times 
it would be rash to attempt to foretell too distant a future, we 
shall confine ourselves to putting the question, and expressing 
the hope—based on our confidence in the good sense of the 
United States and on their capacity to jettison everything which 
they recognize to be an obstacle to progress and prosperity 
—that they will be just as willing to reject resolutely to-morrow 
the theories of to-day, which obscure their economic future 
from the eyes of foreign countries, as they were willing 
yesterday to sacrifice their currency, which was then the 
strongest currency in the world. 


It remains for us to examine briefly the international 
repercussions of President Roosevelt’s policy. Let us consider 
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successively, from this le, the real economic experiment 
called national recovery, the actual fact of the fall in the 
dollar, and the gold purchases of the United States Government. 

The economic experiment is, so to speak, an experiment 
in a closed container, and its outside consequences must, for 
this reason, be limited. As a matter of fact grave international 
repercussions are only to be feared if the N.R.A., or the other 
directing organisations, should endeavour to bring about an 
abnormal export of United States commodities abroad, in 
order to make up for the insufficiency of home markets. But 
at the moment there are no serious reasons for contemplating 
such an hypothesis. Naturally the incontestable fact that an 
experiment like this can only be carried out when sheltered 
from close contact with world economic conditions, and on 
account of arbitrary and artificial directions given to internal 
production, is by no means a subject for general satisfaction. 

The isolation to which it condemns the country that 
submits to it cannot do otherwise than retard the restoration 
of the normal international exchange of commodities. Again, 
by the practical application of anti-liberal theories, in more 
than one point approximating to collectivist ideas, there is 
danger that an influence hostile to real economic progress may 
be exercised on the opinions of the labouring classes in other 
countries. For the moment the preoccupations, which may be 
evoked abroad by the plan for internal recovery of the United 
States, are confined to the two above-mentioned considerations 
of a general nature. The depreciation of the dollar on the other 
hand is a matter of more direct interest to foreign countries. 
As it takes place on the international market it does bring about 
various reactions there. The anxiety caused from the 
beginning by the depreciation of the United States currency 
was particularly marked in Great Britain. In LLoyps BANK 
MontTHL iy Review for June, 1933, we explained why these fears 
did not appear to us to be justified. It will, therefore, be sufficient 
to repeat in a few words what we wrote then, namely :— 

(1) That the devaluation of the dollar having as its 
essential object the raising of prices in the United States, 
whilst Great Britain had succeeded in maintaining her own 
price-level stable, there was no reason for Great Britain 
to apprehend that President Roosevelt’s experiment would 
rob her of the advantages which her own policy had secured 
for her in international commerce ; 
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(2) That a race in depreciation between the pound 
and the dollar would involve grave dangers for Great 
Britain because it would risk provoking inflation which had 
so far been avoided there. Inflation would inevitably 
destroy the remarkable results of the effort made since 
1931. 

We have not changed our opinion, the more so because 
the economic improvement in Great Britain has in no way been 
interfered with since last June by the fall in the dollar. More- 
over, this — has eee spread in Great Britain herself. 
The po sterling, after having for a certain time undergone 
variations parallel to those of the dollar, has ceased to follow 
the dollar in its new fall, which was brought about at the 
beginning of November by the gold purchases of the United 
States Government. And this severance of any link between 
the two currencies—if any such link really ever existed—has 
been categorically confirmed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who declared in the House of Commons that the 
pound sterling would remain independent of the dollar as of 
every other foreign currency. We have thus seen the sterling- 
dollar exchange cheerfully cross the old gold parity of 4 dollars 
86% and then the sensational rate of 5 dollars, and this change has 
taken place without any extraordinary emotion being shown by 
opinion in Great Britain, where such possibilities were only 
recently ing as disastrous. Indeed, anxiety would 
have been far more justified if sterling had been carried along 
by the collapse of the dollar. 

In the other European countries, and especially in France, 
the divorce of sterling from the dollar has brought about a 
sense of real relief. Since sterling, the international currency 
par excellence, has freed itself from the artificial dependence on 
the United States currency, which certain currents of opinion 
had ppenaty desired to maintain, the backward movement of 
the do is regarded with equanimity. There is no reason, 
indeed, for this fall to involve that of the gold currencies, in 

articular that of the franc, any more than there were reasons 
in 1926 why the fall of the franc to 20 per cent., and even for 
a moment to 10 per cent., of its former gold value, should 
involve the fall of the dollar or of sterling. 

Of course, until United States prices are adjusted to the 
exchange of the dollar there will, owing to the fact of this lack 
of equilibrium, be export possibilities for United States products 
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at cut prices, and this may involve a temporary disadvantage 
both for Great Britain and for France and other countries. 
This factor will be the less negligible the more accentuated the 
fall of the dollar may have been. But in order to avoid a volun- 
tary or involuntary dumping of United States commodities, it 
will certainly not be necessary to follow President Roosevelt's 
example, and plunge with him into the abyss. It would be 
just as absurd as to throw oneself into the water in order to 
avoid being wetted by the rain. The international monetary 
disorder, during its period of existence, has taught the various 
countries to meet artificial commercial currents resulting from 
the depreciation of currencies by other means of defence, 
and although one must surely regret having still to contemplate 
the possibility of their application, their consequences are much 
less serious than would be a race in the depreciation of 
currencies. 

There remains the question of the gold purchases. The 
inauguration of this method, which is in a certain degree related 
to that employed by the British nemmggen Equalisation Fund, 
at first caused rather serious anxiety, which we, for our part, 
were never able to understand. Indeed, it appeared to us 
evident that, first of all, President Roosevelt had no thought 
of cornering the gold of Europe, but that he simply wanted 
to cause the dollar to fall on the exchange market, and secondly 
that he would attain this result without requiring to purchase 
a great deal of gold. Facts have not taken long to confirm this 
opinion, because in a few days the dollar fell considerably below 
the rate justified by the price of gold fixed in Washington, 
although only small purchases of gold were made. 

So long as the dollar has not attained a level definitively 
judged to be low enough by the United States Government, 
neither the Bank of England, nor the Banque de France nor 
the other European Central Banks will have to trouble about 
the gold policy of the President of the United States. Even if 
this policy tended to drain away considerable quantities of gold, 
which nothing at the moment seems to confirm, there would be 
no occasion to be unduly alarmed, because, in the present state 
of the balance of payments of the United States, the heavy 
purchases of sterling, francs and other currencies involved, 
would depreciate the dollar to such a point that even the 
Americans who most ardently wished for inflation would end 
by becoming anxious about it. 
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It is only when a de facto or a de jure stabilization has been 
decided upon that the situation will be modified. As we have 
indicated above, the balance in the flow of capital will then be 
reversed in consequence of the repatriation of American funds 
and the unco transactions existing on the dollar. As the 
stabilized American currency will not be able to rise, the sur- 
pluses of this balance will be translated by transfers of gold to 
America. Such transfers will probably be large, but it is at 
present impossible even approximately to gauge their real 
extent. 

This phenomenon will not be of a nature to cause anxiety 
to Great Britain, because she will always be able to protect 
herself by stabilizing her own currency. In this case the 
London Market, with its credit and its prestige, will be a 
sufficiently powerful centre of attraction for available capital, 
and consequently for gold, so that the effect of the gold move- 
ments towards the United States will be compensated, and 
probably more than compensated. 

The situation will be different for France, which, during 
the international financial troubles of the last two years, has 
been the refuge for relatively large amounts of foreign capital, 
while her own capital has for the most part been retained on 
the national market on account of these same troubles. The 
stabilization of the dollar and of sterling, marking the restoration 
of monetary security in the great Anglo-Saxon financial centres, 
will involve transfers of available funds, and therefore of gold, 
perhaps on a fairly large scale from France. The French 
authorities know that this phenomenon will take place; they 
will not therefore be surprised. They have never doubted that 
the approximate amount of ten mnilliards of francs 
(£80,500,000) of foreign floating capital which has taken 

e in France—a fraction of which has, moreover, already 
left—would be bound one day to resume the path to foreign 
countries. The exportations of gold which will accordingly 
result will not be a danger to the c, because the Banque de 
France, in spite of recent sales of gold, has still a sum of 
79 milliards of francs (£644,000,000) in hand, guaranteeing its 
sight yf ony eam and credits combined—to the 
extent 0 ost 80 cent. 


For the rest, the outgoings of gold from France will 
be necessarily limited to the quantities of francs offered 
on the international market. In order to prevent these 
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offers from assuming a dangerous magnitude, it will be sufficient 
to maintain public confidence at home, in order that French 
capital may not have any inducement to leave the country in 
quantities, and an effort may be made to reduce the deficit of 
the trade balance as far as possible. This is not an inter- 
national, but a strictly national problem, which has nothing 
further to do with the United States experiment. It is par- 
ticularly important, when monetary instability abroad comes 
to an end and consequently has ceased to protect France 
against the exodus of capital, that French public finances 
should have been balanced in a rational way. It is well for 
people outside France to be convinced that this problem, 
which is still partly in suspense at the present moment, is 
not insoluble, and that it would be solved within 24 hours 
if a serious danger should arise. As a matter of fact, French 
opinion, which has not forgotten the tragic hours of 1926, 
would not allow the national currency, already reduced in 
value by 80 per cent. five years ago, to be attacked again. 
Neither Parliament, nor any Government, would ever venture 
to take the responsibility for such an attack. 


To revert to the experiment in the United States, we shall 
conclude our remarks by saying that the other countries may 
watch the United States monetary drama, not, indeed, with 
indifference, but with equanimity and calm. They can onl 
wish that the final act of this drama may not be too long delayed, 
and that instead of continuing to put the nerves of the world 
to the test, by a slow and indefinite policy of depreciation of the 
dollar—a policy marked by intermittent hesitations and in 
continuous contradiction with itself—the United States Govern- 
ment will rapidly arrive at a definitive decision, by assigning to 
the currency a new level, as low as it may be thought fit. The 
rapidity of the fall of the dollar, the confusion caused by the 
tactics of the purchase of gold, and the alarms which resulted 
in financial circles across the Atlantic during the course of 
November lead one to think, despite all affirmations to the 
contrary, that perhaps the moment of this decision is not far 


distant. 
FREDERIC JENNY. 
November 28th, 1933. 
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Exchange Restrictions 


NDER the normal operation of the gold standard, a 
| country whose external payments exceed its receipts 

from abroad is faced -_ two probable consequences. 
The first is an out-flow of gold, leading to a constriction of 
credit, a rise in interest rates and a fall in internal prices. If 
the initial mischief is not too deep-seated, this chain of events 
provides an automatic cure, for rising interest rates attract 
fresh funds from abroad, while the fall in prices stimulates 
exports and repels imports of goods. If, however, the initial 
dis-equilibrium is so severe that the country’s gold stocks are 
exhausted before this automatic restoration of the balance can 
take place, then the second consequence follows. The 
country goes off the gold standard, and the exchanges depreciate 
to the new point of equilibrium, wherever that may be. 

That was our fate two years ago, and many countries have 
accompanied us upon our downward path. In other countries, 
however, a new exchange system has been devised. This is 
the system of the nominal maintenance of the gold standard 
coupled with the restriction and regulation of the exchanges. 
Under this system, the central bank is still nominally free to 
sell and export gold, and the exchanges are still officially quoted 
at par. Instead the Government obtains legislative powers 
enabling it to prohibit remittance abroad of funds for certain 
specific purposes. For example, prohibitions may be issued 
against the purchase of foreign exchange for the payment for 
luxury and other imports, and in this case the prohibition may 
be complementary to tariffs, quotas, embargoes, and other 
restrictions upon the physical importation of such goods, as 
distinguished from the act of paying for them. Power 
equally may be taken to limit the amount of money spent by 
nationals of the country travelling abroad. Finally, and most 
important of all, there may be prohibitions upon the discharge 
of outstanding indebtedness to foreign creditors, and this 
prohibition may affect both interest and principal and may 
extend to both short-term and long-term debts. In such 
circumstances the money due to the foreign creditor is said to 
be “ blocked ” inside the country, and even its employment 
in the country is often limited in certain specific ways. 

Now it is easy to see why many countries have preferred 
to regulate foreign exchange transactions, instead of going off 
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gold and allowing their exchanges to depreciate. In most 
cases the countries concerned have already experienced a 
serious depreciation of their currencies, and they fear with 
good reason that a second depreciation would provoke serious 
political unrest and even social disorder. Nor is it difficult 
to sympathize with exchange restrictions applied to current 
expenditure, such as the importation of luxury goods. The 
most that can be said against this practice is that it is better to 
prevent the actual entry of goods by means of tariffs and 
import regulations, rather than to let the goods come in and 
then to prevent their suppliers from receiving payment in their 
own money. Under the system of the direct control of 
imports, traders in all countries at least know where they 
stand. It is hardly fair upon a foreign manufacturer to allow 
him to ship the goods and then to deny him payment, and 
such procedure is not calculated to promote confidence or 
foster international trade. 

Restrictions upon the discharge of outstanding external 
indebtedness raise further questions. In some cases, such 
restrictions have been imposed as the result of a deliberate 
agreement with a nation’s foreign creditors, and the German 
standstill agreements dating from the autumn of 1931 are 
among the earliest Pomme of this. In such cases, the 
creditors agree that the money due shall only be transferred 
into their own currencies at some future date or according to 
a determined schedule. 

In other cases, restrictions upon repayments are imposed 
by fresh legislation or decree without the previous consent of 
the creditor. A recent example is the German moratorium 
affecting long-term external indebtedness, under which re- 
payments of principal are indefinitely suspended, while 
payments of interest are subject to certain restrictions discussed 
on a subsequent page. The guiding principle of the 
restrictions governing long-term indebtedness and also most 
forms of short-term indebtedness, is that the creditor receives 
his money in the currency of the debtor country, but is 
prohibited from withdrawing it from that country, and is also 
limited as to the use he may make of it. Thus he may not 
use it to buy goods for exportation to his own country, for 
otherwise he could re-sell the goods in his own market and so 
defeat the object of the restrictions. In certain cases, he may 
use the money for purposes of personal expenditure inside the 
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debtor country, and this right enables him to sell his claim to 
tourist agencies and others who are in need of funds for that 
purpose. He possesses considerable freedom to invest his 
money in pene i or securities in the debtor country, but 
again he is prohibited from re-selling in a foreign market. 
Finally, he may leave his money lying idle in a bank, and in 
certain cases the money so left “‘on blocked account” has 
formed the counterpart to bank advances to the Government 
of the debtor country for specific or general purposes. 

Meanwhile certain countries, notably Germany, are evolv- 
ing a new technique. To understand this, we must notice 
one of the earlier consequences of exchange restrictions, 
namely the growth of “black” markets, doing business at 
unofficial rates. Once exchange restrictions are imposed, 
their infringement is attended with certain penalties, while the 
official exchange rates continue to correspond to gold parity, 
and all business done at them is governed by the restrictions 
in force. In other words, if it is pataieaible to buy foreign 
exchange at all, the purchase is made at parity. There 
quickly grew up, however, in many countries an unofficial or 
“ black ”’ market, in which those who wished to buy foreign 
exchange for illicit purposes were able to satisfy their needs. 
In such markets, the exchange rates naturally stood heavily 
against the buyer, for seller as well as buyer was infringing the 
law, and indeed the depreciation of the country’s currency in 
the “ black’ market corresponded roughly to supply and 
demand, and tended to represent the rate at which the currency 
would have been quoted had no exchange restrictions been in 
force. As time went on, public opinion and economic pressure 
gradually developed to the point where what had been a 
clandestine and illicit market received tacit if unofficial 
recognition from the authorities. Penalties were not enforced, 
except in flagrant cases, and in due course a large proportion 
of the country’s current foreign business came to be transacted 
at the unofficial rate of exchange. It was only past indebted- 
ness which remained blocked inside the country, subject to 
the full weight of the restrictions. 

The German Government is now going several stages 
further. It began last spring, when it allowed foreign b 
creditors of Germany to accept final repayment of a s 
proportion of their blocked indebtedness in the form of 
“ registered marks,” which could—again within limits—be used 
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for travellers’ and tourists’ expenditure in Germany. This 
concession was kept within certain limits, but it meant that a 
foreign banking creditor could sell to tourist agencies and 
others a small proportion of the total amount of marks due to 
him. Markets in registered marks consequently developed in 
London and other centres, but owing to the restrictions placed 
upon the use of such marks, they did not command their full 
price, but were quoted at about three-quarters of their full 
value. This meant that a foreign creditor who took advantage 
of this concession sacrificed about one quarter of the amount 
released to him under the scheme. 

In July came the general moratorium upon German long- 
term indebtedness, and since then the German authorities 
have produced a new scheme. Its basis is the economic fact 
that a country can only pay its external debts out of an export 
surplus of goods and services, coupled with the fact that it was 
the disappearance of an adequate export surplus which drove 
Germany to the succession of moratoria which began in the 
middle of 1931. Thus if Germany can expand her export 
trade, she argues that she can pay more of her foreign debts, 
and starting from this general premise she is seeking to link 
the two together. 

It is obviously impossible to go into detail, especially as 
the regulations are continually being amended, and any reader 
who is interested in a specific case would be well advised to 
consult his bankers so as to obtain the latest information and 
advice. All that can be done here is to give a general 
description of the scheme and discuss its implications. Under 
the terms of the moratorium, only half the interest due to a 
foreign creditor is paid in his money, and the remaining half 
is credited to him in the form of “ scrip marks,” which are 
blocked inside Germany and must be lodged by him with an 
approved German bank. The next move is made when a 
German exporter seeks to sell his goods abroad, but finds that 
owing to foreign tariffs or the depreciation of foreign currencies 
against the mark at its official gold value, he is unable to quote 
a competitive price in the foreign market. So he applies to 
the German authorities for leave to take part payment by 
means of scrip marks. His case is examined, and, let us 
assume, is approved, so that he is told that 25 per cent. of the 
purchase price may be received by him in this way. Let us 
now assume that the lowest price he could quote in sterling 
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was £100 and that the official rate of exchange is £1 = 13 marks. 
He receives his £100, and takes £25 of it to the German 
authorities, in actual fact to the Golddiskontbank which is an 
adjunct of the Reichsbank. The Golddiskontbank then 
announces that it is prepared to buy scrip marks from a 
British holder at a discount of 50 per cent. up to an amount 
of 650 scrip marks. Now a discount of 50 per cent. applied 
to an official exchange rate of £1 = 13 marks makes 26 scrip 
marks worth £1, or 650 scrip marks worth £25. So if a 
foreign holder is willing to sell on these terms, the Golddis- 
kontbank buys 650 scrip marks for £25, and promptly resells 
them to the exporter for the £25 he has just brought along.* 
Finally the exporter takes his 650 scrip marks to another official 
department and exchanges them, mark for mark, for ordinary 
marks which he can use for any purpose. 

The result is that in exchange for his £100, the exporter 
has received 975 marks for the first £75, which he had to transfer 
direct, and 650 marks for the last £25 which he transferred 
through the medium of scrip marks. This makes a total of 
1,625 marks, whereas had he transferred the whole {£100 
direct, he would only have received 1,300 marks. In other 
words, thanks to this scheme, he can compete in the British 
market, even if his minimum price was as high as 1,625 marks, 
instead of having to cut his price to 1,300 marks. 

To complete the story, the German authorities will only 
allot an exporter just enough scrip marks to enable him to 
secure the order. They are anxious to avoid giving the 
impression that this scheme is a new form of exchange dumping , 
which might provoke tariff retaliation abroad, and they are 
also anxious that every German export should bring in as 
much new foreign exchange as possible, to add to Germany’s 
attenuated foreign ex e holdings and to enable her to pay 
for necessary imports. is scheme is known as financing 
“* additional exports,’’ because it is only through the operation 
of the scheme that such exports are able to be made at all. 

As regards the foreign creditor, he obtained the first 
£50 of his interest in his own money when it fell due. For the 
remaining £50, which is paid in 650 scrip marks, he has to 
await the authorization of an additional export, and even then 





* In practice there would be a small turn between the Golddiskontbank’s 
buying and selling price, to compensate it for the work involved. This is omitted 
in order to simplify the example. 
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he can only sell his scrip marks for £25. So in the end he only 
gets £75 out of the £100 due to him, and the remaining £25 
is finally lost. 


This system of linking debt payments with additional 
exports, which is not confined to Germany alone, has several 
general implications. Prima facie it appears that a foreign 
creditor only receives payment on the condition that he allo- 
cates part of the sum due to him to the subsidization of an 
exporter in the debtor country. This in itself is a new departure 
from the normal methods of international finance, and further 
questions are raised by the fact that Germany has agreed to 
buy from Swiss and Dutch creditors their scrip marks at their 
full face value. Germany’s justification for this differentiation 
is that both these countries have agreed to take additional 
exports sufficient to cover the whole of the interest due to their 
nationals, whereas other countries have not so far given such an 
undertaking. This plea, however, ignores one of the funda- 
mental principles of foreign trade and exchange, namely the 
principle of triangular trade in accordance with which an 
adverse balance between one country and a second country 
may be off-set by a favourable balance vis-d-vis a third country. 
If this principle possesses any validity, it follows that foreign 
exchange received from additional exports, whatever their 
destination, should be allocated evenly among the foreign 
creditors of a country, wherever they may be domiciled. The 
weakness of any contrary procedure and, indeed, of the whole 
new system of clearing agreements, under which exports from 
one country to another are balanced against imports from 
that particular country alone, is that it ignores the whole 
doctrine of triangular trade, and instead seeks to divide up 
the world’s commerce into rigid water-tight compartments. 
Were the bulk of the interest due by Germany to Great Britain 
payable in marks, there would be a strong case for fixing the 
price of scrip marks at a discount, for since the debt was first 
incurred the pound has depreciated against the mark by about 
35 per cent., with a proportionate increase in the sterling 
value of the interest payable under normal transfer arrange- 
ments. In actual fact, however, most of the interest is payable 
in sterling, so that the individual German debtor is already 
securing a substantial saving upon the reichsmark cost of the 
interest. In these circumstances it hardly seems reasonable that 
the British creditor should have to forgo part of the sterling 
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due to him, or to devote it to the subsidization of German 
exports. 

There is, however, another point to be considered. The 
depreciation of the pound against the official value of the 
mark has added to the difficulties of German rters, and 
to that extent has made it more difficult for Germany to 
transfer her sterling debt liabilities. This may justify the 
rendering of assistance to German exporters, but it hardly 
justifies a scheme under which this assistance has to be given 
by the foreign creditor. Nor is the new Anglo-Argentine 
bond scheme quite a parallel. In the first place the Argentine 
peso has been allowed to depreciate to some extent against 
sterling and to a much greater extent against gold, while 
in the second place it is one thing to finance outstanding debt 
out of a bond issue made freely in the creditor centre, and quite 
a different thing to finance new exports out of a compulsory 
levy upon individual foreign creditors, who either have to 
agree to the levy or to forgo indefinitely the receipt of their 
money. Were Germany to allow the official value of the mark 
to fall to parity with sterling, so as to give her export trade 
a natural stimulus, and then to come to her creditors and say 
she proposed to pay as much as possible, that would be a 
reasonable proposition to be determined upon the facts of 
Germany’s external balance of puree. supplemented per- 
haps p Bs fresh loan she could raise abroad. This would be 
quite different from her present procedure. 

On the whole, therefore, this new system of the arbitrary 
fixation of exchange rates coupled with official control over the 
purposes for which foreign exchange may be acquired, can at 
the best be justified only on the ground that a depreciation of 
the exchange is likely to provoke serious internal unsettlement. 
As regards international trade and finance it raises new and 
undesirable problems. As a method of limiting imports and 
other external expenditure on current account it is much inferior 
to direct prohibition and embargoes, for it leaves traders 
everywhere in a state of uncertainty and encourages them to 
sell goods for which they cannot be paid. When it is supple- 
mented by clearing and other agreements made bilaterally 
between two specific countries, it has the additional disadvantage 
of splitting up the trade of the world into water-tight compart- 
ments which inevitably entails a further shrinkage in the total 
volume of world commerce. When the new system is applied 
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to outstanding indebtedness, it has the further disadvantage 
that it is impossible to apply it without arbitrary differentiation 
between the foreign creditors of a country, and also imposes 
upon them a loss which should be spread much more widely. 
For these reasons it is to be hoped that it will be replaced as 
soon as possible by the general stabilization of currencies 
at new and equitable pars of exchange, and will be succeeded 
by new agreements between debtors and creditors which will 
relate as far as possible the outstanding external indebtedness 
of each country with its external balance of payments and its 
power to transfer the money which it owes. 
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Notes of the Month 


_ The Money Market.—Notwithstanding the unsettlement 
in foreign centres, quiet conditions have prevailed on the 
London money market, and money has remained easy. By 
the middle of November the clearing banks had succeeded in 
raising their minimum buying rates for January and February 
Treasury bills to a full 1 per cent., but at times they found 
some difficulty in obtaining bills at these rates and had to 
concede ,), per cent. in order to tempt sellers. Even so, the 
achievement of a discount rate of 1 per cent. has made a pro- 
nounced difference in the money market, for bill-brokers are 
now able to hold bills against clearing bank loans obtained at 
I per cent., and no longer have to sell their bills at once in the 
hope of obtaining a quick turn. The result is that more short 
money is being borrowed from the clearing banks, while there 
is also a good demand for “ outside ” money, rates for which 
have now hardened to ? per cent. The recent heavy discounts 
upon forward dollars and francs have made British T. 

bills a very profitable investment for American and Fren 
houses, but in spite of this fact it is difficult to trace the 
arrival of much foreign money in London. One explanation 
may lie in the recent tightening-up of the American foreign 
exchange restrictions, but it is possible that under the present 
uncertain conditions neither American nor French banks like 
to move much of their cash to a foreign centre. Moreover, they 
may be unwilling to undertake operations calculated to depress 
the spot value of their currencies. 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Since the announcement of the 
new American policy of official gold purchases, sterling has 
appreciated against the dollar from $4:52} to $5-234, while 

e franc has appreciated from 5-50 to 6-163 cents. Simul- 
taneously the official American price of gold has been raised in 
successive stages from $31-36 to $33-93 per ounce. The 
movements in the exchanges, however, have been far from 
uniform, for at one time in November, the failure of the 
American authorities to raise the price of gold and the 
tightening-up of the regulations against the export of capital 
brought about a sudden rally in the dollar. The whole position 
is viewed with the utmost distrust, and at times it has not been 
easy to deal in dollars. The forward rate for three months’ 
dollars has also widened to a substantial discount of 11 cents, 
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which is further evidence of distrust. Sterling has definitely 
strengthened against the franc, largely as a result of the 
successive defeats of two French Governments over their 
budget proposals. Notwithstanding fairly frequent purchases 
of francs by the British authorities, the Paris spot rate moved 
during November from Frs.80 to Frs.84, while the discount 
on three months’ francs widened from 184 to 68 centimes. 
There is, however, as yet no evidence of any movement of 
French funds out of Paris, and the Banque de France’s gold 
reserves are far in excess of the amount of foreign funds in 
Paris. It is quite likely that Frs.85 is a more stable exchange 
rate than Frs.80, and so it is premature to feel overmuch 
anxiety as to the future of the franc or as to the ability of 
France to remain on the gold standard. Still, the possibility 
of French suspension of the gold standard cannot be ruled out 
of account quite so much as it could three months ago. 


The Stock Exchange-——Markets have been unsettled by 
events in Paris, New York and Washington, and while there 
has been no serious reaction, prices generally have shown a 
tendency to weaken. In the gilt-edged market, War Loan has 
held up well, but several other issues have fallen by about 
half a point. Home rails have been fairly steady under the 
influence of favourable traffic returns, but there been no 
further advance and prices have at times been uncertain. 
The industrials market has been disturbed by the depreciation 
of the dollar, which it is feared will foster American competition, 
and numerous small declines have occurred. In the more 
specialized markets, gold mining shares have developed weak- 
ness owing to fears that France may have to abandon the gold 
standard and fears of labour trouble on the Rand. Rubber 
shares have displayed strength owing to hopes of a Dutch 
restriction agreement, but the market has been narrow and 
inactive. Oil and base-metal shares have weakened. Taking 
a general survey, it must be remembered that the summer 
and early autumn witnessed a marked recovery in prices, so 
that markets were ripe for a reaction so soon as unfavourable 
circumstances developed. 


Overseas Trade.—The October trade returns record further 
progress in both our import and export trade. To some extent 
the increases may be seasonal, as October embraces the period 
of the autumn crop movements, but October exports of British 
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manufactured goods at £26-1 millions were the best of any 
month during this year, and this must represent a genuine as 
opposed to a seasonal improvement. Raw material imports 
were well maintained. 











| | Increase 
Description. | Jan.-Oct., Jan.-Oct., | or (+) 
| “1932 mS Steet.) 
| £mn, £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports ... ... «. «| 581-0 549-4 | —31-6 
Retained Imports we wee | | S3B*S 507-8 | —30-5 
Raw Material Imports . | =: 135-2 144-5 | +93 
Manufactured Goods Imports 131-8 123-0 — 88 
Total Exports, British Goods ab 301-5 302-5 + 1-0 
Coal Exports ee 26-3 26-1 — 0-2 
Iron and Steel Exports .. on — 23-2 24-3 + 1-1 
Cotton Exports ... 52-9 49-4 — 3-5 
British er a Goods Exports... | 229-5 232-1 | +26 
Re-exports Ba am 42-7 41-6 | —1l 
Total Exports ...  ... -.. we | 3442 344-1 | —O1 
Visible Trade Balance ... ... «..| —236°8 — 205-3 | $31-5 





The returns for the first ten months of this year show an 
adverse trade balance of £2053 millions, which suggests that 
~ final figure for the year will be about £250 millions. Such 

e would compare with final adverse trade balances of 
£287: 1 millions for 1932 and £406-8 millions for 1931. This 
improvement should be great enough to rectify our recent 
adverse balance of payments, unless this year there has been 
a further big decline in our invisible exports. 
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Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 


So far trade activity has been well maintained, and even 
shows some further — Unemployment declined during 
October in face of the act that there is usually an increase in 
the autumn months, . traffic returns, bank clearings, 
and coal and iron production all showed an improvement over 
September, and while steel production was fractionally lower, 
it was substantially greater in October of last year. The 
returns of plans passed for new buildings show that this 
industry remains active, and retail trade is also of enco 
dimensions. Some improvement is also noticeable in the 
textile industries, including cotton, which previously had been 
disappointing. More important still, the October trade returns 

gest that the revival is at last reading to our overseas trade. 
It is true that doubts are now being heard to the effect that the 
depreciation of the dollar may expose our industries to fresh 
American competition, but even if these fears have any justifi- 
cation, such competition will probably be limited to a few 
specific trades and will also take some time to become effective. 
It may be that the uncertainties of the American situation and 
also in that of other countries such as France, may have a 
slightly discouraging effect upon our industries, but there 
— a be no real reason why they should bring about 
a set-ba 





Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, by 
the end of October the potato crop fad been generally secured 
in a clean and dry condition. Little disease is reported and 
the tubers should keep well. The yield is estimated at 6-4 tons 
per acre. The land has worked well after the autumn rain, 
and good seed beds have generally been obtained. It is 
expected that rather more winter wheat will be sown this year. 
Supplies of winter keep are likely to be smaller than usual 
owing to the low yield of the fodder crops. Cattle and sheep 
have improved in condition, and milk yields are also better. 
Scotland.—Although hampered to some extent by the wet 


weather during November, farm work is well forward and 
winter wheat has been sown under favourable conditions. 
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Markets are dull. Livestock B agree cage have experienced a 


downward trend, and the cattle trade in particular is v 
depressed. Grain markets show little improvement, wi 
barley dull and wheat and oats barely steady. There is practi- 
cally no demand for potatoes. 


Coal 
Hull,—Collieries are well placed, and there is a steady 
demand for most qualities. Prices are firm. 

Newcastle-upon-T yne.—Trade has again improved, and full 
time is now being worked throughout Northumberland. Now 
that the winter demand has begun, prospects for the next five 
months are good. Durham gas coal is only moving slowly, 
but best bunkers are selling well. Export trade in coke is 
steady and home demand is increasing. 

Sheffield—There has been a general increase in activity, 
and only limited supplies were available for export in November. 
The revival in the heavy industries has stimulated the demand 
for industrial fuel, while house coal is also selling more readily. 

Cardiff—Trade is dull in all sections of the market. 
Large coal is plentiful, and readily obtainable at recent prices. 
Some classes of washed sized coals and duffs are better, and 
home demand for coke is improving. The Portuguese State 
Railways have placed contracts for 275,000 tons of Welsh coal 
for delivery over 1934. 

Newport.—October shipments showed a distinct improve- 
ment over previous months, and indeed have only once been 
exceeded this year. 

Swansea.—The docks have been working at pressure to 
clear Canadian shipments before the closing of the St. Lawrence. 
Best anthracites have been moving off well at full prices, and 
second grades are also firm. There is little change in the steam 
coal trade, and the market was mainly dull and uninteresting. 

East of Scotland.—There is little change in the position. 
Steam coal remains in keen demand on both sides of the Forth, 
and supplies are difficult to obtain. Washed fuels are also in 
request, singles and pearls being firmer in the Lothians than 
in Fife. 

Glasgow.—There has been a seasonal improvement in 
home demand, and pits are now steadily employed. Forward 
export business is being hampered by keen Polish competition. 
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Smalls are scarce in Lanarkshire, but apart from prime splints 
there is no shortage of large coals. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—A buoyant tone prevails, and prices are firm. 
There is a good demand for foundry pig-iron, and the outlook 
for the finished iron trade is distinctly better. Scrap prices 
are well maintained. 


Sheffield.—The recent improvement continues, and nearly 
every branch of the steel trade is well employed. Production 
returns show further substantial increases. The outlook is 
most encouraging and Prices are hardening. 


Tees-side.—Production is expanding, and more idle plant 
is being brought into operation. Two blast furnaces have been 
re-started, and steel furnaces and mills have also been re-opened. 
Demand for pig-iron is well maintained, and there are practically 
no stocks in hand. Current production i is absorbed by market 
needs, and consumers are now anxious to cover their require- 
ments ahead. More interest has lately been shown by overseas 
buyers, and the outlook is encouraging. 


Newport.—Steel works are busier, and are now able to 
work more regularly, but trade has not yet improved sufficiently 
to justify the re-opening of the Blaenavon and Ebbw Vale 
blast furnaces. 


Swansea.—The tinplate trade has quietened down, as 
buyers are restrained by the uncertainties of the American 
position. Still, prices are holding well. Manufacturers are 
working at about 65 per cent. of capacity, but American, 
German and Italian competition is increasing. The steel trade 
is working at 80-85 per cent. of capacity. 


Glasgow.—Business generally is quieter. Home demand 
is well maintained, but export orders are difficult to obtain. 
Sheet makers are ps the busiest, and rollers could deal 
with more orders F nays are now being placed. Still, the outlook 
is regarded as better, as there are prospects of more ship- 
building orders being placed on the Clyde. 





Engineering 


Birmingham.—Light car manufacturers have full order 
books, and in many cases production is behind delivery. 
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Agents report business to be better than usual, and there is an 
increased demand for medium-priced cars. Sales of large 
cars also show some improvement. Home demand for motor 
cycles is brisk, but export trade is quiet. 

Coventry.—The motor car trade is actively employed. 
Motor cycle manufacturers have been preparing for the annual 
exhibition. Business in pedal cycles remains good. The 
machine tool trade is now responding to the general improve- 
ment. 

Leeds.—There are signs of an improvement. 

Sheffield—There is a further expansion and unemployed 
engineers are being steadily absorbed. Recent progress 
embraces both home and export trade. 

Wolverhampton.—The revival is general, and a growing 
feeling of confidence is noticeable. Electrical engineers are 


Glasgow.—Marine engineers are now engaged upon orders 
for about forty ships, and the outlook is now much better. 
A new and much more economical type of reciprocating engine 
has been evolved by one of the Clyde firms. Other branches 
of engineering are quiet, but prospects for the coming year 
have become more hopeful. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Business is expanding in the cold rolled 
brass and copper trades, and there is a further improvement in 
metal small wares. Export trade is definitely better. The 
tube trade has also improved and rolling mills are busy. 
American developments ove given rise to a little hesitation, 
but metal prices have remained fairly steady. Exports in 
this section are still irregular, but the gen trend is very 
encouraging. The hardware trade is usually quiet at this 
time of year, and so conditions are only moderate. 

Sheffield.—The cutlery trade is busier to-day than it has 
been for some time past. The bulk of the business consists 
of cheap mass produced lines, but the medium and better class 
trades have also experienced a welcome revival of orders. The 
sterling silver and E.P.N.S. sections also report improved 
conditions and the outlook in these sections is much healthier 
than for some time past. 
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Wolverhampton.—The hollow-ware trade reports the main- 
tenance of steady business throughout the autumn. There 
has been a big increase in the output of enamelled goods, and 
the aluminium section also shows an advance on last year. 
The edge tool trade is making headway and the tone is good. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—An encouraging feature has been a noticeable 
improvement in Manchester advices. Organized resistance by 
spinners to current yarn prices has induced a welcome change, 
resulting in larger sales of actual and an improved turnover. 
Deliveries of American cotton to Lancashire consumers 
have increased this season (i.e. since August 1st) by 100,000 
bales, while world takings to date are reported as being five 
times that figure. The Liverpool “ futures market has not, 
in face of the complexities of the American situation, responded 
to the better off-take, and trading by operators has been 
spasmodic and continues to reflect the uncertainty that exists. 
At around 5}d. values for all deliveries are practically unchanged 
from those last recorded. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
despite the relatively meagre volume of hedge sales (evidencing 
the disposition of U.S. farmers to hold) and the rise in the price 
of gold and silver, no stimulus to buying power has yet been 
induced, and speculative interest in the market, both here and 
in New York, is still evidently reluctant to follow the “ long ” 
side. The November Bureau report, with a crop estimate of 
13,100,000 bales, was somewhat below market ctations, 
but its publication caused no disturbance in the trend of values. 
On present indications, it would seem that the conclusion of 
the season will see some reduction in the carry-over. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Australian wool prices have again advanced, 
and are now higher than Bradford consumers are prepared to 
pay. Spinners are busy on home orders, and fresh export 
orders have also been received. 

Huddersfield—The recent improvement in the woollen 
trade is well maintained, and the outlook is hopeful. Many 
mills are working overtime, and unemployment is now less 
than it has been for several years. The fine worsted section 
of the industries is less satisfactory, as foreign trade is hampered 
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by exchange restrictions, while demand in the home trade is 
mainly for the cheaper and lower grade cloths. 

Hawick.—The Border tweed trade is more active, and 
some factories are now working full time. Little progress has 
yet been made in placing the new range of patterns for the 
winter of 1934-35. Hosiery and underwear manufacturers 
are also better employed, while knitted woollen goods for outer 
wear areindemand. Spinners are busy on weaving and hosiery 
yarns, and prices are firmer. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Jute prices have fallen to new low levels, and 
this has retarded progress. Still, fair orders are being received 
for yarns and hessian cloth, and in many cases immediate 
delivery is required. In these sections of the trade the position 
is better than a year ago. 

Dunfermline—In the Fifeshire linen trade, orders are 
being received on home account, but these are mainly for quick 
delivery, and there is less disposition to contract forward. 
Overseas trade is hampered by exchange difficulties. Prices 
have now been arranged for the raw material, but here also 
exchange fluctuations impart a certain element of risk. 


Leather and Boots 


Northampton.—Leather prices have now fallen, and exports 
to Canada and the United States have been largely arrested by 
the recent wide exchange fluctuations. Boot and shoe manu- 
facturers find business very patchy, but recent enquiries suggest 
that retailers are now beginning to need a better class of shoe. 


Clothing 
Leeds.—Employment remains good. 








Shipping 

Hull.—The freight market is quiet. There are ample 
supplies of tonnage, and rates remain easy. 

Liverpool_—There has been a marked expansion in the 
volume of pre-Christmas traffic, and a slight improvement in 
freights. With the exception of Atlantic-America homewards, 
the demand for tonnage been of a more universal character, 
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and good rises are recorded in the River Plate and Australian 
sections, Easterns have ruled steady, and enquiry for freight 
— for miscellaneous cargoes outwards is well maintained. 

e volume of direct fruit shipments from South Africa has 
provoked favourable comment in shipping circles. 


Newcastle-upon-T yne.—There has been little recent change. 
Freights are now at their lowest, and although there has been 
a seasonal increase in rates to near ports, there is no improve- 
ment in those to Mediterranean and distant ports. 


Cardiff—With the exception of the Coast and Bay trades, 
freight markets are easy and rates are very poor. 


Newport.—Freights are again scarce, and unless the French 
restrictions on coal imports are relaxed, shipments are likely to 
fall away. There has been a slight reduction in the number of 
vessels laid up, but there are indications that many of the ships 
recently sent to sea will be laid up again on their return. 


East of Scotland.—Leith coal shipments have been well 
maintained, and the port of Methil has also been busy. In 
the middle of November there were twenty vessels on loading 
turn at the Forth coaling ports. General import trade at Leith 
shows an improvement. 


Glasgow.—Demand for tonnage to load outward coal 
cargoes is very restricted. Some business is being done for 
Baltic ports and for coasting, and rates for prompt boats are 
steady. Elsewhere business is lacking and rates are nominal. 
Still, coal shipments for the current year to date are well above 
the corresponding figures for the two previous years. 


Foodstufis 


Liverpool, grain—Although the volume of trading has 
improved, quotations for wheat show, on balance, no apprecia- 
tion on the figures noted last month, December “ options ” 
still ruling at around 4s. 6d. Exchange appreciation in the 
value of the pound has caused some reaction in sterling prices, 
and the fall has been accentuated by the small demand for 
forward parcels. Unfavourable news regarding the Australian 
crop has, however, lent support to a market in which speculative 
buying has not been greatly in evidence. At the time of 
writing, the undertone is firmer, with prices tending to rise. 
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Demand for European descriptions has again revived and 
millers have taken fair quantities of Russian, German and 
Danubian wheats in preference to the higher-priced offerings 
of Canadian and Australian sellers. The operation of the 
“ Gold Plan” has not, in its initial stage, stimulated any sub- 
stantial advance at Chicago, and operators remain unconvinced 
that the fundamental objective of President Roosevelt will be 
achieved. A feature of note in international trade has been 
the large-scale sales to Oriental countries of ‘ subsidized ” 
Pacific wheat. Trade in flour, both foreign and home-milled 
has been of relatively small dimensions, bakers being content 
to buy only for present requirements. The spot basis for all 
grades remains unchanged. Maize has been a firm market, 
and a sustained consumptive demand, both here and on the 
Continent, has advanced prices in all positions. Plata on the 
spot is now quoted at 3s. od. per cental. 

Liverpool, provisions—Continental bacon has advanced in 
price owing to a further 16 per cent. cut in imports, but English 
descriptions were in adequate supply. American hams were 
firm and dearer. Lard was in large supply and barely steady. 
Although the demand for butter was relatively heavy, low retail 
rates again prevailed. Prices of Empire descriptions have 
declined, as very large quantities are expected during December 
and January. Danish butter remains dear by comparison. 
Cheese was in better request, and both New Zealand and 
Canadian advanced in price. Still, prices are so low that it is 
anticipated that a good consumptive demand will continue. 
Canned meats and fruits were in moderate request at unchanged 
prices. 

Fishing 

Brixham.—Improved weather conditions during October 
favoured sail trawling. With the exception of herrings, 
catches were heavier. Prices remained firm. 

Lowestoft-—The autumn herring fishery opened with 
brighter prospects, but there was a disappointment owing to 
the unusual distribution of the herring shoals during the month. 
As a result of this the Scottish portion of the fleet lost a good 
deal of fishing time. 

Penzance.—Fishing has been rather better than a year 
ago. Long-line fishermen are still doing well, and prices are 
fairly good. Trawl fishing is quiet. 
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Scotland.—Most of the herring fishing fleet have now 
returned from English waters and, while some have done fairly 
well, most have fared badly, the glut of herrings and the closing 
of the markets for cured herrings early in November having 
had disastrous results. The line fishing round the coast has 
nw successful, but was interrupted by stormy 
weather. 


Other Industries 


Paper-making and Printing —Edinburgh reports some 
further a in both the paper-making and printing 
trades. The paper mills, especially those engaged in the 
manufacture of esparto, are all better employed—in some cases 
up to 80 per cent. of normal time. Demand is practically all 
on home account and to some extent seasonal. The export 
trade remains very depressed. The printing trade is also 
busier with seasonal orders, and conditions are certainly better 
than they were a year ago, particularly as regards lithographing 
and book printing. 

Pottery—Longton reports that business continues brisk 
in most departments of the industry, and a much more cheerful 
spirit prevails than for some time. There have been some 
enquiries for factories. The October foreign trade returns 
record an encouraging increase in exports over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

China Clay.—St. Austell reports a continuance of activity. 
A large number of cargoes have been dispatched this month. 
—— demand has been improved by the revival in the pottery 
trade. 

Timber.—Trade has recently been quieter, but the market 
remains very firm. Agents report a slight falling-off as regards 
contracts for shipment next season, but many firms have 
already placed certain orders for next year, and are now disposed 
to wait for further news of Russian developments. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


The estimate of the wheat yield has now been reduced to 
155 million bushels, and a dry October has checked the growth 
of grass in most districts away from the coastal areas. The 
output of dairy produce is increasing, but the latest estimate 
places this year’s wool clip 400,000 bales below the results of 
last season. Wool is selling freely at 50 per cent. above last 
year’s prices. Internal trade is well maintained, with larger 
sales of motor cars, building materials and real estate. Exports 
for the September quarter show an advance of 30 per cent. in 
value over the corresponding figure for last year. As — 
are reduced by £1 million, there was a favourable trade balance 
of £5 millions sterling. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


This year’s wheat crop has been the poorest for some years, 
and the trend of events in the United States has also been the 
cause of some uncertainty. Even so, both home and export 
trade have continued their steady improvement, although 
perhaps at a slower rate, and employment, car loadings, bank 
debits, mineral production, and construction contracts all give 
evidence of recovery. Wheat stocks at 245 million bushels show 
an advance of 15 million bushels over a year ago, and this 
increase in conjunction with the small crop points to a decrease 
in exports. Trade with the Empire continues to expand, 
particularly as regards exports of timber, motor cars and some 
other highly-finished products. Trade with the United States 
shows some contraction. 


India 





Bombay.—The raw cotton market has been depressed, 
partly owing to local financial difficulties and partly because of 
the Japanese boycott of Indian cotton. The crop has made 
good progress, but excessive rains caused some damage at the 
end of October. The market in Lancashire goods has been 
featureless. Up-country centres showed little interest and 
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purchases were limited to urgent requirements. Stocks, 
however, are not excessive and no serious decline in prices is 
anticipated. Trade in Japanese goods has been steady. There 
were fair sales from stocks, but prices were unremunerative 
and forward business was difficult to arrange. Business in local 
goods was seriously affected by the difficulties of certain mills. 


Calcutta.—Business in jute improved slightly during 
October. Calcutta mills were moderate buyers. The tea 
market opened strongly after the holidays, but prices reacted 
towards the end of October. There was a sustained demand 
for teas without export rights. 


Rangoon.—Rice has remained a steady market, and it is 
thought that prices now stand at a dangerously low level. 
Paddy is being firmly held, but new crop rice is neglected. 
The timber market is quiet but the outlook for the European 
trade is a little more hopeful. There has been no improvement 
in demand for hardware, but stocks are not heavy. 


Irish Free State 


A review of the year’s harvest shows grain to have been 
of excellent quality, while yields were not unduly affected by 
the dry summer. The proportion of available grain was very 
satisfactory, and bushel weights ranged up to 62 and 63 Ibs. 
Barley returned average yields, but oats were not so good. 
Potatoes were an average crop in size, but were of outstanding 
quality. Root crops have made good progress as the result of 
the October rains, but have hardly yet overcome the set-back 
due to the summer drought. The condition of live-stock is 
also slightly below normal. The volume of business at local 
fairs and markets is now expanding. Prices are still very low, 
but farmers are giving up hopes of an early recovery and so are 
ceasing to hold back their stock. 





France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


M. Sarraut’s Government, on assuming office after 
M. Daladier’s defeat on his budget, began by introducing 
proposals for certain economies, amounting to Frs.2,308 
millions for the administrative departments. It further recom- 
mended a tightening up of the system of tax collection, which 
it hoped would bring in Frs.700 millions of additional revenue. 
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These proposals were defeated on November 24th, and 
M. Sarraut’s Government resigned. Imports for the first nine 
months of this year amounted to Frs.21,€07 millions, while 
exports were returned at Frs.13,472 millions. The adverse 
visible trade balance was thus Frs.8,135 millions, against 
Frs.7,543 millions for the first nine months of 1932. The 
Bourse has been very quiet, and the absence of business had 
a depressing effect upon prices. 


Bordeaux.—The wine trade has improved as the result of 
the receipt of American orders and enquiries. There have been 
good sales of both old and new wines, and prices are firm. The 
resin market is weak and inactive. 


Le Havre-—Home demand for raw cotton is steady and 
is greater than it was a year ago, but prices have been fluctuating 
in sympathy with the dollar. All sections of the French 
cotton trade are therefore adopting a waiting attitude and are 
limiting their purchases to immediate requirements. Coffee 
prices have also been disturbed by the fluctuations of the dollar, 
while the breakdown of the Commercial Treaty with Brazil 
means that coffee imports will be subject to a prohibitive duty. 
Current business, therefore, is extremely limited. 


Lille—The Russian Government has at last started 
selling this year’s crop of flax, transactions involving 22,000 
tons at a price of about £30 per ton having taken place. 
Spinners are not anxious to buy at present, as the price of yarn 
allows no profit. In the cotton-spinning section the absence 
of any firm tendency in raw cotton prices obstructs any improve- 
ment in business in cotton yarn. Weavers are complaining 
that buyers are only covering their immediate requirements. 


Marseilles.—Business in ground-nuts was dull early in 
November, and stocks were allowed to decline to very low 
levels. Then came rumours that fresh protective measures 
were impending, and demand at once revived while prices for 
near deliveries hardened appreciably. Copra prices have also 
improved under the influence of similar rumours. Olive-oil 
prices are well maintained, as current crops in Tunis, Algeria 
and Spain have all suffered from various causes. 

Roubaix.—The improvement in the wool textile industry 
seems to be slowing down, and the unemployment figures 
are definitely more unfavourable. Wool prices are very 
following the higher prices recorded in the primary markets, 
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but it is very difficult to pass on the rise to the spinners. 
Combing mills are very short of work, and some of them are 
closed down for two days during the week. Demand for 
hosiery yarn has been well maintained and this section of the 
spinning industry is fairly well placed. Fair orders have been 
booked for weaving yarns, but the future is not looked to with 
confidence. The manufacturing end is, as usual, doing very 
badly, and only makers of cheaper cloth are working at all 
well, The general feeling here is one of pessimism. The 
difficulties met with by the export trade are almost insur- 
mountable. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Brussels.—Demand for house coal is more active and there 
is a slight improvement in exports to France. Production for 
the first nine months of 1933 amounted to 18-7 million tons, or 
an increase of 4 million tons over the same period in 1932. 
Stocks, however, are as large as 3 million tons. The iron and 
steel trades are slightly more active. Home orders are more 
satisfactory and exports are being well maintained. Special 
prices are being quoted for the English market. Total produc- 
tion by members of the steel cartel for the first nine months of 
1933 exceeds the corresponding 1932 figures by 3 million tons. 
There has been a revival in the sheet-glass industry. Stocks 
have been largely reduced and two more plants have been 
re-opened. 

Antwerp.—With the exception of the wool trade, produce 
markets are inactive. Prices, however, remain steady. The 
Bourse is dull and weak. 


Germany 

Industrial activity is being well maintained, and the 
normal seasonal recession has this year not taken place. This 
maintenance of activity is ascribed to the execution of the 
Government’s public works programme. According to the 
official returns, unemployment fell during October from 
3,850,000 to 3,746,000. Ruhr coal production improved 
from 253,000 tons in September to 260,000 tons in October, 
while car-loadings increased from 110,300 per day for the first 
week of October to 124,900 per day for the last week of that 
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month. October exports were valued at Rm.445 millions, 
against Rm.432 millions in September, and the export surplus 
increased from Rm.g5 to Rm.98 millions. 


Holland 


_ There has been some improvement in the textile trades, 
while activity in the wireless and electric light bulb industries 
is well maintained. Raw material imports also show only a 
slight decline below last year. Measures now being taken to 
balance the budget include further economies, and also fresh 
taxation which has entailed a slight increase in the cost of living. 
Further trade agreements are to be concluded with foreign 
countries, and these may entail certain special modifications in 
the present import quota system. Steps are also contemplated 
for the regulation of home agriculture and for the strengthening 
of the position of the Dutch East Indies. The Government 
continues to emphasise its determination to maintain the 
gold standard. 


Norway 


The decline in Norwegian exports to Great Britain from 
Kr.72°4 millions for the first half of 1932 to Kr.52-7 millions 
for the first half of this year has been the subject of some 
comment, accentuated by the fact that under the recent Anglo- 
Norwegian Trade Agreement Norway is bound to purchase 
70 per cent. of her total foreign coal supplies from Great 
Britain. This is held by a leading newspaper to constitute a 
heavy burden on Norwegian industry. It has, in fact, been 
found necessary to set up a system of licensing coal imports, in 
order to carry out this clause in the Agreement, and a Royal 
Resolution has recently been promulgated to the effect that the 
privilege of importing coal shall be contingent upon the written 
permission of the State Coal Office. Importers are further 
requested to furnish details as to their future requirements and 
to state where they propose to buy their coal. If they desire to 
import non-British coal, the authorities will have regard to 
previous importations since August 1st last, when the Anglo- 
Norwegian Trade Agreement came into force. The Govern- 
ment have also found it necessary to regulate the re-purchase 
by Norwegian investors of Norwegian bonds issued abroad 
and payable in foreign currencies. The depreciation of the 
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dollar has stimulated a considerable repatriation of such bonds, 
and as each purchase throws a fresh burden upon the exchanges 
it has been thought desirable to make such operations subject 
to Treasury consent. 


Sweden 


The depreciation of the dollar has caused some uneasiness 
as it is feared that it will check paper pulp sales to the United 
States. Hitherto these have been very good, and business has 
recently been transacted in strong sulphite for 1934 delivery. 
Orders for dry and wet mechanical pulp have been small, but 
prices of dry pulp are very firm. England has appeared as a 
buyer on the timber market, but Spanish and French purchases 
are this year being delayed. English demand for paper has 
recently been particularly good. Export trade generally has 
remained good right up to the end of the shipping season. 


Denmark 


The reduction of 16 per cent. in the British import quota 
for Danish bacon has for the moment been offset by the fact 
that other bacon exporting countries have been exceeding their 
quotas, so that Denmark has the right to a supplementary 
export. Even so, these new restrictions will necessitate a 
further reduction in the numbers of Danish pigs. Bacon prices 
are higher. The Ministry of Commerce proposes to continue 
in force the Import Regulation Act which expires at the end 
of this year, and this decision is welcomed by industrialists 
who have benefited from the protection given to them by this 
measure. During the month ended November roth, unem- 
ployment rose from 85,000 to 95,000, but the November figure 
for last year was 135,000. The September returns of imports 
and exports showed an improvement over the two previous 
years. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


While the general trade position shows little change from 
last month, seasonal trade is well up to the average. Imports 
improved from Frs.136-2 millions in September to Frs.144°5 
po in October, the increases being chiefly in raw metal 
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and textile materials, wine and vehicles. Exports also increased 
from Frs.71-4 millions to Frs.77-6 millions. Exports of dyes 
and chemicals shared in this improvement, while the increase 
in watch exports was very marked. This last movement, of 
course, is seasonal, as it arises from the Christmas trade. 
Exports of textiles and foodstuffs show a slight decline. 
Unemployment has not increased to any serious extent, but 
an improvement is expected with the arrival of winter. The 
Bourse remains dull. 


Spain 

The issue of 290 million pesetas 5 cent. two-year 
Treasury Bonds was heavily cneeneinthes. Although this 
year’s wheat harvest is estimated at only 72 per cent. of the 
1932 bumper crop, it is improbable that wheat will have to be 
imported. Other cereals are uniformly below 1932 figures. 
Owing to damage in the spring and excessive drought in the 
summer, this year’s vintage is below the average, but the quality 
is excellent. Considerable success has been achieved in the 
cultivation of tobacco in Spain, the soil in the provinces of 
Seville and Cordova being found suitable for the growth of 
high-grade leaf. Currency restrictions between Spain and the 
Argentine have been considerably relaxed and negotiations are 
now in progress for a new commercial treaty. By a provisional 
agreement with France, Spain has obtained an increase of 
33 per cent. in her quotas for fruit and vegetables, and the 
restrictions on the import of oranges into France have been 
removed. A definite trading agreement is expected before the 
end of the year. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business has been affected by exchange uncertainties and 
by the political outlook. Dealings in cereals have continued 
quiet, but fair quantities of soft wheat have been shipped both 
to France and to other countries. Larger shipments to France 
are expected to be made during December, when new licences 
are due to be issued under the quota permitting imports into 
France free of duty. The bulk of the almonds shipped from 
Morocco so far this season has been taken by England. Good 
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rains have fallen, and tilling and sowing are proceeding actively. 
Large arrivals of Japan cottons and China green teas are 
reported. Prices are firmer. Stocks of Manchester goods are 
smal! and demand is moderate. 


The United States 


Our New York correspondent states in his report dated 
November 11th that business is suffering increasingly from the 
uncertain monetary outlook and from fears of inflation either 
before or after the re-assembly of Congress in January. Steel 
production has steadily declined from a peak figure of 58-95 
per cent. of capacity in July to an estimated figure of only 
25°50 per cent. for mid-November. Trading in copper has 
been very dull, while the prices have been affected by exchange 
fluctuations. Rubber has risen in price as a result of the 
depreciation of the dollar, but not much business has been 
passing. Sugar prices are slightly higher, but the Cuban 
troubles have not affected the market, as it is believed that 
stocks are ample even if Cuba is unable to export any of the 
new crop. There has been little speculative activity on the 
cotton markets. The latest official estimate, based on condition 
reports relating to November rst, is for a crop of 13,100,000 
bales, or 100,000 bales greater than the actual size of last year’s 
crop. Ginnings to November rst totalled 10,361,000 bales, 
which is well in excess of the corresponding 1931 and 1932 
returns. Reports from the South state that many planters who 
received the Government bonus for ploughing under land sown 
with cotton, have used this money for the purchase of fertilisers, 
and so have obtained an increased yield from the remainder 
of their land. Thus the Government’s plans for reducing the 
size of the crop have been defeated. As regards general activity, 
car loadings for October show a very slight improvement over 
those for September. Retail trade reports show some improve- 
ment over those of a year ago, but their tone is disappointing. 
On the other hand commercial failures for last October show a 
marked reduction below those of October last year. 





Japan 

Exports for October were valued at Y.170 millions, against 
Y.181 millions in September and Y.147 millions in October 
last year. Imports were valued at Y.139 millions, against Y.135 
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millions in September and Y.98 millions in October last year. 
Raw silk exports declined in October, but other leading exports 
increased. There were also increases in imports of raw cotton, 
wool, iron and petroleum. The Government bond market is 
steady to firm. In the foreign exchange market the yen has 
appreciated against the dollar, but has weakened slightly 
against sterling. The fall in the dollar and the unsettlement in 
the United States has depressed the raw silk market. Cotton 
yarn production for October amounted to 266,498 bales. Home 
and export business is good and the market is firm. Spinners 
are to continue the present rate of curtailment of production 
until the end of January. Some spinners of silk yarns are now 
turning over to woollen yarns, and some weavers of cotton and 
silk goods are also turning over to the manufacture of rayon 
and mixture fabrics. On November 1st the Government put 
into force certain regulations designed to control rice dealings 


and prices. 
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Date. 


1932. 
November 23 


1933. 
November 1 ... 
November 8 ... 
November 15 ... 
November 22 ... 


Statistics 


BANK OF ENGLAND 





Issue Department. 


Gold. 


£ mn. 
139-4 


190-4 
190-5 
190-5 
190°5 


July ... 
August oa 
September ... 
October 


£ mn £ mn. 
| 1,893-4| 78-9 
1,930: 94-2 
1,944- 96°5 
1,978: 97-4 
1,973-4 | 108-0 
1,965-6 | 105-5 
1,957-9 | 105-9 
1,950°8 | 105-5 


n. 
357-8 


372°2 
373°3 
369°1 
367°5 





Banking Department. 


Notes in | Reserve and | Bankers’ | 
circulation.| Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |&Advances. 
Per | 
mn.| cent.| £ mn. 
| 41°6 78-1 


49-1 110°6 
50°1 91-3 
51-7 | 104-0 
52°2 | 103-0 





Accept- 
. | ances. 


Cash.* 


2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 


Call 
Money. 


£mn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
233-9 116°7 | 390-5 


261-9 104-7 | 337°8 
249°3 97-7 | 346-1 
259°6 | 101-2 | 351-8 
247-7 95-9 | 362-2 
248-3 90-7 | 359-0 
253°7 90-6 | 355-0 
265-1 89-2 | 342-9 


Govt. 


£ mn. 
68-6 


* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 





Year. Ratio. 


1902 58-2 
1914 49-9 
1919 60-7 
1920 56-7 
1921 50-7 
1926 48-6 
1927 47-4 
1928 46.4 
1929 45-2 
1930 44-7 
1931 45-4 
1932 45-4 


Month. 








Ratio. 
b 1930. 1931. 1932. 

% %e % % 
45-1 45-9 46-5 46-3 
44-2 45-1 44-7 45-8 
44-5 45-3 44-7 45-8 
45-1 45-0 45-2 46-0 
44-0 4-8 45-3 46-4 
44-4 45: 45-4 47-1 
44-7 45- 46-0 47-4 
44-4 45: 45-7 47-9 
44-7 45- 45-2 47-8 
44-8 45- 45-2 47°9 
44-8 45- 45-2 
46-0 46- 46-2 





35° 
Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





Date. 


1932. 
November 23 


1933. 


November 1 ... | 
November 8 ... | 
November 15 ... || 
November 22 ... 


Vienna .. 
Prague 

Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro... 
Valparaiso 
Bombay .. 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai 


* Nominal. Official rate, 
£. PUBLIC a AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue. 









































LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
i LONDON. | New York. 
om 90 Days’ | 
ae ee) eee i eligible | _ Call 
| Rate, —— y | discount | Bank ac- | Money. 
= { inn Rate. Loans. | Rate. | ceptances. ga 
} Per cent. || Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
“* : 2 —1 +] 1! 2 | 1 
2 i | $1 2 i i 
2. | $7. 2 i i 
2 |} ila—-li | +1 2 4 i 
| 2 | l&a—li j—l 2 t i 
| 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES mene vr. 
| | 1932 | 1933. 
i Par. 
|| Nov. 23. || Nov. 1. | Nov. 8. Nov. 1 15. | Nov. 22. 
! $4956 | 3-253 | 4-799 | 4-943 5-40 | 5-414 
| $4-866 | 3-764 | E 853 | 4:94} | 5-32 | 5-21 
. | Fe 124-21 || 833 oi | 8034 | 8234 4 
. || Mk. 20-43 | 13-70 3 24 | 13-203 | 13° bo 13-714 
.| FL 12-21 | 8-ll 7-75 | 7°79$| 8:02 | 8-13 
. || Bel. 35 | 23-52 || 22-40% | 22-55 | 23-17% | 23-52 
|| Lis 92-46 || 63% || 59g | SOM | Gly | 62k 
‘|| Fr. 25-223 || 16-943 | 16-12 | 16-23 | 16-68} | 16-90 
| Kr. 18-16 || 18-72$ || 19-40 | 19-39} | 19-40 + 
1 || Ptas. 25-225 935 374 3 S744 39H 
. || Sch. 34-58% 28° | 
| Kr. 164-25 110 108 1088 ct 
47 -62d. | 43 A Maa t | 44 t 
5-89d. 54t 4it 4it 
|| Pes. 40 53it 51-75t | | 51: 90t | 53. 10t | 53. test 
! 18d. | 1 ae Ee | 173 
“an —d. | 16 174 | 178 17 17 
. —d. || gg 154 ‘| ‘153 15¢ | «15g 





§ Des tals thls your’ amen cipowent pence per Gallen, 











To To 
‘Nov. 18 an 19 Expenditure. Nov. 18; Nov. 19 
1933. | 1932. 1933. | 1932. 
| 
£mn. | £ mn. | £mn. | £mn. 
57°6 | 60°2 | Nat. Debt Service... | 145°5 | 176-2 
10°6 | 12-7 | Northern Ireland Payments...| 3°5 | 3:6 
57°8 | 48-1 Other Cons. Fund corte... 25 | 16 
11°5 9-1 | Supply Services ee »- | 272°3 | 274°6 
114-1 | 107-5 | Ordinary Expenditure =... | 423-8 | 456-0 
70°5 | 81-1 | Sinking Fund i — | 14-0 
324-9 | 320°7 ; Self-Balancing Expenditure ... | 42-4 43°5 
35°8 | 26°4 f 
360°7 | 47-1 | | 
“4 43°5 
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. PRODUCTION 











Coal.* Pig-Iron. 

Tons mn. Tons thou. 
“- 276 

1 

t 3-9 340 
wel 3-5 346 
wnt 3°7 344 
i 3°4 363 
3°9 360 
4-2 373 


* Average weekly figures for month. 
2. IMPORTS 





Food. Materials. Goods. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
35°0 11°9 13°5 
30-0 14°5 12°6 
27-3 14-0 12-2 
26-3 14-9 12-0 
27-0 16-4 13-0 
29°8 14°5 13-1 
32°3 15-0 14-2 
3, EXPORTS 
FE Raw Manufactured 
ood. Materials. ds. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn 
2-9 3°9 22°7 
2:2 4-2 23°5 
2:0 3-7 21-7 
2-3 3-9 22-8 
2-3 3:8 23°9 
2-6 4-1 24°6 
2°8 4°3 26-1 





Raw Manufactured 


4. UNEMPLOYMENT __ 





1927. , 1928. 1929. 1930. | 


439 


600 
569 
568 
551 
669 
668 





Tons thou. 


4 | 
= | 
zB 


Ounwwnan a2 
IOWA Ss 
WOM IHN ws 


= 
S 
| J 


ts? 
°3 


KmOnmne «5s 


ESEBBS 


Per cent.| Per cent. ‘bees cent. Perc cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
12- 


10-7 | 32-2 | 12-6 | 


10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 
9-8 9-5 10:1 14-0 
9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 
8-7 9-8 9-9 15-3 
8-8 10-7 9-8 15-4 
9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 
9-3 11-6 10-1 17-1 
9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 
9-5 11-8 10-4 18-7 
9-9 12-1 11-0 19-1 
9-8 11-2 1l-i 20-2 








| 


Percentage of Insured Workers. _ 


leveenmseues 


1931. 1933. 
21-5 22-4 25°1 
21-7 22-0 22-8 
21-5 20-8 22-0 
9 21-4 21-4 
8 22-1 20-5 
8 22-3 | 19-5 
6 22-9 19-6 
‘7 23-1 19-2 
2 22-9 18-4 
9 21-9 18:1 
4 22-2 
9 21-7 
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Prices 
—s WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) __ 
Index umber (Sept. 16th, 1931=— 100). 
“—. “UK. U.S.A. France. Italy. Germany. 
1932. : I > i . 2 wake ie 
October one sind we» || 104°0 88°6 89-1 93-0 86-7 
1933. ] 
April ... ‘aa sii ue 99-5 82-9 87-0 86-2 83-3 
aes wi nid ala 102-1 87-4 86-5 86-2 84-4 
June ... - ni iit 104-4 92-4 87-8 87-0 85-5 
July ates si 106-7 100-0 89-8 86-5 86-3 
August 106-1 102-2 89-3 86-3 86-6 
September 106-5 103-2 87-9 85-9 87-2 
October 105°5 103-8 87-2 84-6 87-9 
November, Ist week. ia 105-5 104-1 86°5 84-3 88-3 
November, 2nd week = 105-2 103°8 86°5 84-1 88-1 
November, 3rd week we 104-9 104°5 86-3 83-9 88-3 
November, 4th week : 104-4 104-0 86-3 84-0 88-5 


Sources: U. x. * Financial Times ” U.S.A., Irving Fisher ; France, Statistique 
Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt, 


__2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 


Rent Fuel Other All 
Date. Food. (including Clothing. and items items 
rates). Light. included. | included. 
1932, 
October ... ane 25 55 85-90 70-75 70 43 
1933. 
April... — 14 55-56 85 65-70 70-75 36 
me tes “a 14 56 85 65-70 70-75 36 
=~ ni pe 18 56 80-85 65-70 70-75 38 
uly ial wai 19 56 80-85 65-70 70-75 39 
August ... oan 22 56 80-85 = 70 70-75 41 
+ gg ie 23 56 85 70 70-75 41 
October .. “ 26 56 85 70 70-75 43 





“The — represent the percentage increase above July y, 1914, which is equal | to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Wheat, Cotton Wool, Pig-Iron,| Tin, Rubber, 


Date. ~ & American 64's’ _—_ Cleveland | Standard Plantation 

| Manitoba, Middling. tops avge. No. 3. | Cash. Sheet. 

= — ———_— | 2 — 

‘Per qr. ~ per lb. | perlb. | per ton. per ton. per Ib. 
1932. d. d d. s. d. £ d. 
Cute... | @s 5-60 223 686 | ORR 22, 

1933. 

Aol... .. 2 43 | 5-32 223 62 6 | 158 24 
y ww (ef 4 5-98 24} 62 6 | 186} 2; 
jue .. if) 2 8 6-35 26} 62 6 | 2204 3} 
july .. «| 328 6-33 30} 62 6 216} 3] 
August... ... || 3010 5-83 30 62 6 215 3; 
September ...| 29 9 5-49 334 62 6 21635 33 
October... .... 26 9 5-42 32} 62 6 2234 34 
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“WHEN MAKING 


A WILL 





You can spare your rela- 


tives and friends much 


trouble by appointing 


Lloyds Bank your Executor 


or Trustee. 

The services of the Bank’s 
Trustee Department are 
available to customers and 
others, and expert and 
continuous administration 
is ensured. 

The Manager of the near- 
est Branch will give full 
particulars on application 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 


71 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 






























